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INTRODUCTION 



July, 1976 marks both the Bicentennial of the birth of the 
American nation and the centennial of the first Marxist political party 
in this country. This party, the Workingmen's Party of the United 
States, was born at a congress in Philadelphia, July 19-23, 1876. It 
was the second Marxist party established in any country, the first 
having been set up in Germany in 1875. Like the Social Democratic 
Party of Germany, the Workingmen's Party of the United States was a 
merger of two Socialist groups, the disciples of Karl Marx and the de- 
votees of Ferdinand Lassalle. 

For over a decade before the formation of the Workingmen's 
Party of the United States, the Marxists, led by Friedrich K* m Sorge, 
had made their influence fait through the American sections of the 
International Workingmen's Association (the First International). 
Through the International, they sought to build a trade-union-mpveinent 
whichpwould provide the foundation for a socialist political movement, 
and would unite German and other foreign-born workers with American 
workers in a joint struggle to improve the conditions of the working 
class and pave the way for a new social system. 1 

Between 1869, when Section 1 was founded in New York City, 
and 1871, a number of sections were organized, with a total membership 
of 5,000. Most were German, but there were also Irish, Bohemian, 
French (exiled victims of the recently crushed Paris Commune), and 
American sections as well. Internaldissension seriously weakened the 
International. For one thing, middle-class reformers took over Section 
No. 12 in New York City, and a conflict broke out between these ele- 
ments and the Marxists. For another, the LassallUan influence beganvto 
make itself felt in the various sections, and a conflict between them 
and the Marxists also began. In keeping with their teacher's ideas, 
Lassalle 1 s followers in the United States argued that it was. impossible 
for workers under capitalism to raise wages above the bare minimum, 
necessary to sustain life and that the only escape from poverty and 
bondage was for the workers to establish their own cooperative enter- 
prises, and use the ballot to obtain state aid for these cooperatives. 
The Lassalleans entered the trade unions and sought to convert them 
from organizations to battle for higher wages, shorter hours and 
other improvements in the lives of workers to associations concen- 
trating on cooperatives and state aid to labor through the issuance 
of greenbacks. 
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The Marxists fought both the middle-class reformers and the 
Lassalleans in the American sections of the International. In 1872, 
Section 12 and other American sections dominated by middle-class re- 
formers were expelled by the General Council in London. That same 
year the headquarters of the International was moved from London to ^ 
New York as Marx sought to prevent the Anarchists from taking it over, , e 
and Sorge was entrusted with the responsibility of maintaining the ce 
organization until such time as it could be returned to its place of >a 
origin. * Le 

Under Sorge's leadership, the Marxists in the International 
combatted the Lassallean effort to convert the trade unions into 
purely political bodies, and they were aided by Marx's guidance m his | 
correspondence. The "final object" of the worker. 3 ' movement, Marx t: 
emphasized in letters to his American disciples, J was the "conquest E 
of political power," but such an accomplishment necessitated "a pre- s i 
vious organization of the working class developed up to a certain i 
point, which itself arises from its economic struggles." For this ti 
reason both the "purely economic movement" of the workers (trade- 
union efforts to force concessions directly from particular employers 
through strikes) and the "political movement" (efforts to achieve an L 
eight-hour law) merited support, because both were "a means of de- 
veloping this organization." American workers learned through expe- t 
rience that the Marxists were correct in their approach to the prob- a 

lems they faced. 4 A 

a 

The economic crisis of 1873 intensified internal dissension j 
within the International. While the International gained prestige as I 
the organizing center for the struggles of the unemployed, the crisis I 
strengthened the hand of the Lassalleans. Trade unions, strikes and 
unemployment demonstrations, they insisted, were useless. The only 
instrument for "lifting the yoke of capital" from labor was the ballot.] 
Political action was the way out of the working class. 

The Marxists did not reject political action; they believed 
that every class struggle was a political struggle. But they held that 
the time was not yet ripe for the formation of a workers' party strong 
enough to influence the elections. The trade' unions, they contended, 
were the cradle of the labor movement, and it was the duty of the 
American sections of the International both to revive existing trade 
unions and to help in the organization of new ortec. The demonstra- 
tions secured relief for homeless and hungry families, stimulated 
workers to think along socialist lines, and presented opportunities 
to bring home to workers the uessage that only under Socialism would 
exploitation of the masses cease. 6 

But the Lassallean were confident that times were ripe for 
carrying their policies into effect. In 1874 they left the Inter- 
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national and established the Workingmen f s Party of Illinois in the 
lest, and the Social-Democratic Workingmen* s Party of North America 
in the East. By February, 1874, the Workingmen's Party of Illinois 
•as publishing a weekly organ in German, Vorbote , edited by the 
.Bssallean, Karl Klinge." Vorbote placed great stress on the funda- 
i<rr.t3l Lassallean demand — state aid to co-operative societies. In 
ceeping with Lassallean principles it announced that the WorkingmeA's 
Party would have nothing to do with trade unionism, since "it never 
led to any lasting betterment for the workingmen in the several 
:rades." 7 

The Social-Democratic Workingmen 1 s Party of North America: 
likewise emphasized that its object was to take "possession of poli- 
tical power as a prerequisite for the solution of the labor question." 
Eat within the movement were a number of Marxists who constantly 
s-ressed the importance of combining trade union and political activ- 
ities. As a result of their influence, the party gradually approached 
the ideas of the International.^ 

Other forces were at work to heal the split between the 
Lassalleans and the Marxists. The Workingmen 1 s Party of North America 
met with complete failur.e at the ballot-box in the 1874 elections, 
thereby vindicating the Marxist contention that premature political 
action before the workers were organized into trade unions was futile. 
Applying the lessons of this experience, the advocates of trade-union 
action in the Social-Democratic Workingmen f s Party increased their 
influence. At a party convention in 1875 a resolution was adopted 
which asserted that "under the present conditions the organization of 
working people into trade unions is indispensable, and that each party 
member is obliged to become a member of the Union of his trade, or to 
aid in establishing a trade union where none exists." The Socialist , 
English organ of the Social-Democratic Workingmen's Party, published 
in New York City, hailed the resolution, and called for "the defense 
of the trade unions and their principles upon every occasion, in order 
that the reorganization of society may be speedily accomplished." 9 

In Germany, meanwhile, the Lassalleans and Marxists achieved 
a reconciliation. At the famous Gotha Congress of 187 5 they finally 
worked out 1 a' program acceptable to both groups. While Marx in his 
Critique of the Gotha Programme , criticized the concessions to the 
Lassalleans, -the Social Democratic Party which emerged from the unity 
congress was primarily Marxist in orientation. The German example 
influenced socialists in the United States, and by the fall of 1875, 
socialist unity was the predominant issue in both Marxist and 
Lassallean circles. 10 

On April 16, 1876, at a convention in Pittsburgh, the first 
real steps wore taken to achieve the goal. Although sponsored by the 



Social-Democratic Workingmen's Party, it was at f nd ^ b ^ ^la^sts of 
all tendencies, and out of the gathering emerged a ?*ffi%**' - 
Unity" which proposed a unified movement to be called the Socialist 
Labor Party of the United States of North America." The unified 
party's platform clearly reflected the dominance of Marxist thinking. 
Thus it declared: 

The emancipation of the laboring class must be 
achieved by the laboring class itself, independently of all 
bourgeois parties . 

The struggle for the emancipation of the laboring 
class is not a struggle for privileges Or monopolies of any 
kind, but for equal rights and duties, and the abolition 
of all class rule. 

The economical subjection of the laborer to the 
appropriators of the means of labor, is the cause of slavery 
in all its forms; of all social misery, mental degradation 
and political dependence. 

The economical emancipation of the laboring class 
is therefore, the great object to which every political move- 
ment must be .subordinated. 

All the efforts heretofore directed to this grand 
need have failed through lack of unity among the manifold 
branches of labor in each country, and through the want of 
a solidarity of the laboring classes of the several countries. 

The emancipation cf the laboring class is neither 
a local nor a national, but a social task, common to all 
countries in which modern society exists., and dependent for 
its accomplishment upon the practical and theoretical co- 
operation of more progressive countries. 

The Socialist Labor Party of the U.S. of N.A. is 
based on the foregoing principles; and is a centralized 
national organization, which pre-supposes international .-. 
action; by making appropriate connections with the social 
labor parties of all countries having the same object. 

In addition to the Marxist principles of the primary ^signi- 
ficance of the "economical emancipation of the laboring class and 
the formation of a party as a "centralized, national organization 
pre-supposing "internationaj^cli^n , " the platform also emphasized 






zi-a Marxist political policy that while planning to take an "active 
part in the politics of the country, both in general and for obtaining 
legislative enactments, "only in the interest of the working class as 
~-ch," nontheless 



No election movement shall be undertaken by the 
party before it is strong enough to exert a perceptible in- 
fluence; and said influence shall first be exerted in city 
and town elections? for which purpose, of course, also de- 
mands of a merely local character may be formulated, pro- 
vided these be not at war with our general demands. — Econom- 
ically, it aims at organization of the Trade Unions on a 
national and international basis, for the improvement of our 
economical condition and for the spreading of our ideas 
and principles. 



Finally, the "Declaration of Unity" issued a call for a 
Union Congress to be held in Philadelphia towards the end df July, 
1876, to which the Social Democratic Workingmen's Party, tti£ Inter- 
national Workingmen's Association, the Labor Party of Illinois, and 
the Spcial Political Laborer's Union of Cincinnati would each send 
one delegate for every 500 paying members in good standing, arid an 
additional delegate for every further 500 members of good standing. 
"Immediately after the completion of the labors of said Congress all 
the societies therein represented shall enter the newly organized 
party." 1 ! '"\ : ; 

The "Declaration of Unity" was greeted withjoy in Socialist 
circles. "Every socialist awaits the 19th day of July with joyful 
excitement and hopeful tension as the day when particularism within 
the Amsf ican Social Democracy will be buried to make room for a unif i- 
cacion Sr in organization and agitation," wrote a correspondent in Vorbote . 
He w^rpe^ r however, that unless care was taken that the unified organ- 
ization T W$.s -based firmly on the principles of the International Work- 
ingmen's Association, it would not long survive. "The glorious idea 
of the brotherhood of peoples is embodied in IWA," and the new move- 
ment must make certain to continue this "glorious idea." 12 

Several proposals concerned the correct name for the new 
organization. Thus the word "socialist" in the name was objected to 
on the ground tliat it would frighten English-speaking workers, and 
either "United Workers of North America" or "Farmers and Workingmen's 
Party" were suggested instead. However, one commentator observed 
shrewdly: "In any case, we will be called communists regardless of 
what name we adopt." It proved to be an accurate prediction. 13 






Section 3 of Milwaukee, the only women's section of the ; 
international in America, was not satisfied with the plank in the :» ^ ~ 
"Declaration of Unity" dealing with women workers. This plank called 
for "regulation of female labor in industries" which were inijurious 
to health or morality," and equal wages for women and men. But it 
said nothing, Section 3 complained, of women's political and social 
equality. 14 

The lead editorial in Vorbote of July 15. 1876 was entitled 
"On Unification." It pointed out that just when the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion celebrating the nation's one hundredth birthday was in Progress 
in Philadelphia, delegates of various Socialist groups would arrive in 
the city. It continued: 

They will not bring attention to themselves with 
banquets and other spectacles as the bourgeois conventions 
which will be held during the Fair in Philadelphia. Their 
business is serious and important — the creation of a uni- 
fied, centralized, healthy Socialist Workers' Party which 
is capable of life and further development 

With joyous hope and with complete enthusiasm 
we are going to Phiiadlephia to shake the hands of the brave 
. comrades who will with us. brie -j. "his holy work to a happy 
. .^conclusion. 

Down with exploitation and servitude! Down with 
the splintering of forces and indifference! Long live the 
unification of the workers of all nations! 

First to arrive in Philadelphia were ten delegates represen- 
ting the American sections of the International Association. They cam, 
on July 15 1876, and within less than a day, the delegates dissolved 
the once-powerful International and entrusted the archives and docu- 
ments of Le organization to F.A. Sorge and Karl Speyer. Before ad- 
journing the convention adopted a proclamation which began: 

Fellow Working Men: 

The International Convention at Philadelphia has 
abolished the General Council of the International Working- 
men's Association, and the external bond of the organization 
exists no more. 
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"The International is dead, " the bourgeoisie of all countries 
.d now cry out "with ridicule and joy, " but there was no doubt that 
movement would never really die, and, indeed, would be soon re- 
rrected; 



The comrades in America promise you that they will 
faithfully guard and cherish the acquisitions of the Inter- 
national in this country until more favorable conditions 
will again bring together the workingmen of all countries to 
common struggles, and the cry will resound again louder than 
ever: 

"Proletarians of all countries, unite." 15 



On July 19, the unity congress opened in Philadelphia. 
£even societies sent delegations, but only four were considered in 
good standing and entitled to be represented. Seven delegates were' 
accepted: F. A .. Sorge and Otto Weydemeyer from the. International; l 
ConradiA:^ rGonzett, from the Workingmen ( s Party of Illinois; Charles 
Braun from the Social Political Workingmen : s Society of Cincinnati; 
and Av>:Stsraisser, A. Gabriel, and P„J« McGuire from the Social Demo- 
cratic WoarJcingmen's Party of North America. These seven delegates 
represented approximately 3,000 organized Socialists in the United 
States:*-- 635 in the International, 593 in the Workingmen 1 s Party of 
Illinois, 250 in the Social Political Workingmen *s Society of Cin>- 
cinnati, and 1500 in the Social Democratic Workingmen's Party of 
North America. 



The unity congress lasted four days and established a united 
Socialist Party called the Workingmen f s Party of the United States. 
The platform was a compromise. It adopted the trade union policies of 
the International, but conceded to the Lassallean request that a. v 
national instead of an international organization be established. On 
the key issues of political action and trade unionism, the platform 
took the Marxist position. It said; 



The political action of the party is confined 
generally to obtaining legislative acts in the interest of 
the working class proper o It will not enter into a politi^- 
cal campaign before being strong enough to exercise a per- ■ r 
ceptible influence, and then in tho first place locally in 
the towns or cities, when demands of purely local character 
may be presented, providing they are not in conflict with 
the platform and principles of the party. 






We work for the organization of trades unions upon 
a national and international basis to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the working people and seek to spread therein the 
above principles. 

The national executive committee, to be located in Chicago, 
was dominated by the Lassalleans. A further concession to the 
Lassalleans was made in a resolution advanced by McGuire and opposed 
by Sorge, Strasser, Weydemeyer, and Conzett, empowering the executive 
committee to allow local sections to enter political campaigns when 
circumstances were considered to be favorable. Again, over the objec- 
tion of the Marxists, the" platform endorsed the Lassallean principle 
of governmental transfer of industrial enterprises to producers' 
cooperatives. 

The Vorbote in Chicago and the Sozial-Demokrat in New York 
were named official organs, the name of the latter bing changed to 
Arbeiter-Stimme . The English organ of the Social Democratic Working- 
men's Party of North America was also declared an official organ. Its 
name was changed Labor Standard and J. P. McDonnell was chosen editor. 

Neither the united party's Declaration of Principles nor any 
of the eleven specific measures proposed "as a means to improve the 
condition of the working class" dealt with Black Americans. But a 
resolution was adopted dealing with women's rights. It acknowledged 
"the perfect equality of rights of both sexes," but said nothing of 
women's political rights. Instead, it emphasized that "the emancipa*- 
tion of Women will be accomplished with the emancipation of men, and 
the so-called woman's rights question will be solved with the labor 
question. " 17 

With the close of the unity congress on July 22, 1876, a 
unified Socialist Party, Marxist in orientation, came into existence 
for the first time in the United States. In order not to endanger 
this unity, a referendum vote on the action taken at the congress was 
dispensed with, and the Workingmen's Party of the United States began 
functioning immediately after the congress. 18 Its existence was noted 
in the New York Times of August 11, 1876 which began the process of; 
exaggerating its strength by stating that the new party "now numbers 
over fifty thousand members." It was not, however, the actual member- 
ship that counted, observed The Socialist about the same time. The 
important thing was that 

Union has been achieved 

The month of July 1876 shall be memorable in the 
annals of our history as the date upon which the thoughtful 
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and earnest and well-disposed workingmen of America met in 
Philadelphia and united for their common interests. The 
Labor organizations, represented at the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, actuated by the highest motives and seeing the great 
advantages to be derived by united action, have forever 
abandoned &~l I those jealousies and feuds that have so long 
disgraced and divided them. This glorious result is a matter 
of congratulations for the workingmen not only of America but 
of the entire world and gives hope for a bright and success- 
ful future for the cause of labor.... 

Let us rejoice that we now have a United Party. 

Success and Long Life to the Workingmen! s Party of 
the United States. 19 \\ 



It did have a long life even though not under its original 
name. At .its convention in Newark, New Jersey, December 26, 1877, its 
name was changed to Socialist Labor Party. 20 In 1900 the Socialist 
Labor Party split,- and out of this emerged the Socialist Party of 
America. This Party, in turn, split in 1919, and out of this emerged 
the present-day Communist Party of the United States. Thus, despite 
its brief existence under its original name, the Workingmen 1 s Party of 
the United States was the first link in a chain which has continued 
down to the present day. 



i: * * * 



The unity congress established a committee to arrange for 
the publication of the proceedings in pamphlet form, together with the 
Declaration of Principles, the Constitution and Resolutions. However, 
no such pamphlet appears to have been published, and the only account 
of the official proceedings remained the manuscript copy in the State 
Historical Society at Madison, Wisconsin. The following, reproduced 
from this manuscript copy, is the first publication of ; the official 
proceedings. I wish to thank the staff of the State Historical 
Society for kindly furnishing me with a copy of the proceedings. 



Philip S, Foner 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNION CONGRESS 

HELD AT PHILADELPHIA ON THE 

19th, 20, 21st and 22nd days of July, 1876 



FIRST DAY, WEDNESDAY, JULY 19th 

At 9:30 A.M. The Congress was opened by Geo. G. Block of the = 
"Committee of Two." He called the delegates to order, welcomed them, 
referred to the difficult work of the Committee of Two and expressed 
the hope, that an amalgamation of the different groups of workingmen 
represented might be affected on a sound basis. He gave the assurance 
that the Committee of Two had carefully collected all propositions and 
published them as far as practicable. In conclusion he called upon 
the delegates present to appoint a Committee on Credentials. 

It was agreed upon that none but members of the societies 
here represented should be allowed to be present during the sessions 
of the Congress. 

The delegates were to present proofs concerning the number 
of members and the financial state of their respective societies. 

Strasser 1 of New York and Conzett 2 of Chicago were appointed 
as a Committee on Credentials and after a short recess they reported, 
that credentials had been presented, 

by F.A. Sorge 3 of Hoboken, N.J., and Otto Weydemeyer 4 of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., from the North American Federatio n of the Inter- 
national Workincrmens Association ; 

by C. Conzett, of Chicago, 111., of the Workingmens Party 
of Illinois ; 

by Chas. Braun of Philadelphia, Pa., from the Social- 
political Workingmens Society of Cinc innati, O. ; 

by A. Gabriel of Newark, N.J. / A. Strasser of 2Iew York and 
P.J. McGuire 5 of New Haven, Conn., from the Social-Democratic Working.- 
mens Party of North America ; and 

by Mr. Kupke of Philadelphia, Pa ., from -the German Free ■ 
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Zc'.rreqation of Philadelphia , 

The credentials of F.A. Sorge and 0. Weydemeyer, representing 
-embers in good standing, were declared valid and likewise those 
cf Z. Conzett, who pledged his honor that there were 593 members in 
z-~~ Illinois Workingmens Party. Opposition was raised against the 
credentials of Chas. Braun on the ground that he was not a member of _. 
zr.e society represented by him. After a lengthy debate he was admit- 
ted by a vote of 3 against 2 and directed to furnish evidence concern- 
_-r the number of members and the financial state of the society re- 
presented by him. Till the real number could be ascertained it was 
se: down at 250. The credentials of A. Gabriel, A. Strasser, and P.J. 

::-_:ire were declared in order. They claimed to represent 1500 members 
ar.d promised to furnish evidence. The credentials from the German 
Free Congregation of Philadelphia were rejected, said society being 
-either a society of workingmen nor represented at the Pittsburgh 
Convention in April. > l) 

Proceeding to the election of officers the Congress elected 
A. Gabriel, recording secretary of the Congress and A. Strasser chair- 
-an for the day. The Committee of Two were dismissed with a vote of 
thanks and its bill amounting to $1.00 ordered paid. A telegraphic 
nspatch of congratulation from the New York branch of the S.D.W.P. 
vas here received and ordered to be entered on the minutes. 

It was decided that every delegate should have but one vote 
and the roll was then called to give every delegate an opportunity of 
explaining the instructions he had received from his constituents, 
which was responded to in the following order: Sorge, Weydemeyer, 
Conzett, Braun, Strasser and Gabriel. 

The Congress then formally entered into debate on the various 
propositions submitted and after some discussion it was resolved by a 
vote of 4 against 2 that the name of the united party should be 

Workingmens Party of the United States. 

The discussion of the declaration of principles did not 
occupy much time by which evidence was given of the great unanimity 
among the delegates present. 

The Congress then took a recess from 12 to 1 o'clock P.M. 

The afternoon session began at 1:45 P.M. and a vote of cen- 
sure was given to the delegates appearing too late. McGuire took his . 
seat. Credentials were presented by Geo. C. Block from the Slavic 
workingmen' s Society of Cincinnati, O., and by G. Lyser from the 
Workingmen 1 s Union of Milwaukee, Wise. Both were rejected on the 
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ground that the respective societies had no representation at the 
Pittsburgh Convention; the delegates, however, were admitted to the 
floor without having a vote, which offer was accepted by G. Lyser 
and refused by Geo. G. Block. 

The declaration of principles was then read again and 
adopted unanimously. 

Next in the order of business came the measures to be intro- 
duced for the present. On the motion of McGuire the limit of age in 
No. 5 was reduced to 14 by a vote of 4 against three (3) and No. 9 
was inserted. The same delegate proposed the insertion of a clause , 

(11) on co-operative production. The words "abolition of monopolies' 
were dropped by a vote of 5 against 2, and the whole subject was laid 
on the table, until Friday, the 21st, inst., when it was taken up and 
adopted in its present form (11) by a vote 4 Ayes against 3 Nays 

(Sorge, Weydemeyer and Conzett) . (See page 15). 

The Congress then proceeded to the consideration of the 
constitution of the party up to Article II, 2, when an adjournment 
took place to 7 o'clock A.M. of the next day. 



SECON D DAY, THURSDAY, JULY 20th . 

All delegates present. The session opened at 7:45 A.M. 
Weydemeyer was elected chairman for the day and the secretary read 
the minutes of the preceding day, which were laid over. The delega- 
tion of the North American Federation, Sorge and Weydemeyer, handed 
in a written protest against the admission of Chas. Braun on the 
grounds, 1st, that said Braun was not a member of the society he 
claimed to represent, and 2nd, that the signers of the protest could 
not see clearly how the transfer of credentials (from and to Braun) 
was effected. It was ordered to insert the above protest in the 
minutes of the Congress. The debate on the constitution was resumed. 
Articles II. and III. were completed and then a short recess was- taken. 
At the reopening of the session Article IV. came up and Sorge gave 
his views on centralization. Centralization, he said, means the com- 
bination of forces at that point, where the responsibility of action 
lies Strong and sufficient power and influence should be granted to 
the Congress as well as to the Executive Committee, in order to enable 
them, to fulfill their duties successfully. Any usurpations could be 
checked easily by the power of revocation and dismissal, ; which should 
be facilitated. The prevailing inclination of the majority of the 
delegates present to curtail the power, of the most important bodies by 
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diminishing their functions and dividing them among separate boards 
and committees, and to force, on the other hand, the members into a 
few sections was in reality contrary to that centralization so much 
boasted of; it meant dissolution above and concentration below; it 
would result in an utter crippling of the power of the organization; 
it was nothing short of decentralization . — 

The Congress completed the deliberation of the Constitution 
till Article IV. 3. This last paragraph was adopted by a vote of 5 
against 2 and a recaoS taken till 1 o'clock P.M. 

On the resumption of business, credentials were presented by 
Geo. G. Block, signed by J. P. McDonnell 7 for the United Workers. The 
credentials .were rejected and a complimentary seat offered to the 
bearer , t was^ declined. — The deliberation of the constitution continued; 
Article iy,. 6 received a lively discussion. Pointing to the peculiar 
stlte^of Ithings in New Haven, McGuire urged the insertion of the above 
mentioned clause permitting a local election movement under certain 
conditions. Other delegates advocated its insertion, but at the same 
time desired its suspension for a certain length of time. Sorge and 
Weydejneyer protested against the insertion, which took place, however, 
.by^£...vote of 4 against 3 (Sorge, Weydemeyer, and Conzett) . Articles V. 
and VI. 6, introduced by Sorge, reading thus: "No general vote shall 
be considered valid, if less than one half of the members take part in 
it;" was rejected. 

A committee of two (Conzett and Lyser) was appointed to pre- 
pare a uniform constitution for all Sections and submit it on the 
following day. The Congress then proceeded to consider the "Regula- 
tions ,pf t the Press." It was resolved to change the name of the English 
paper 'into "Labor Standard" by a vote of 5 (Sorge, Weydemeyer, Conzett, 
Braun and Gabriel) against 2 (Strasser and McGuire); the German paper 
of ,N@w York to be called "Arbeiter-Stimme, " by a vote of 4 (Sorge, 
Weydejneyej:, Conzett and Braun) against 3 (Gabriel, Strasser and 
McGui-reL. The remainder of the "Press-Regulations" was adopted after 
a short discussion. (See page 20.) 



. ■"•:>., 



Recognizing the duty of the Workingmen's Party to take 
positipn -with regard to the question of women's rights, the Congress 
passed /p f "formal resolution on the subject, (See p. 33.) 

Congress adjourned to meet again Friday morning at 7 o"clock. 
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THIRD DAY, FRIDAY^ ,JULg_£lg£. 

All delegates being present, Conzett was elected chairman 
for the day. 

The Committee on Constitutions for Sections submitted their 
report, which was discussed and adopted as given below. (See page 26.) 

Chi cago was designated unanimously as the seat of the 
Executive Committee . 

The designating of the seat of the Board of Supervision 
caused a lively discussion, Lawrence, New York, Newark and New Haven 
being proposed. Gabriel requested the delegates to drop Newark, be-- ■:. tr- 
eatise ; it would ba difficult to find the qualified persons for the :. < 
office, and because the local propaganda was sure to be injured. Sorge 
spoke against New Havan on the ground that the organization there was 
too young and depended too much on a few individuals. McGuire spoke 
against the objections of Sorge to New Haven and declared himself 
strongly against Lawrence as being void of the necessary capacities. 
Strasser begged that New York be dropped. Finally New Haven was de- 
signated as the seat of the B*s:. by a vote.. of" 4 (Conzett, Braun, Strasser 
and McGuire) against 3 (Sorge, Weydemeyer and Gabriel). 

The S n C. jointly with the B.S. shall choose the meeting- 
place of the next Congress from among the following three places: 



Chicago, 111 



Boston, Mass 



*nd Newark, N J 



:£,u All elections within the organization shall be completed be- 
fore the expiration of the 14th day of August. 

On the motion of Sorge, Conzett and Strasser were appointed 
as a Committee to examine the books and lists of members of the North 
American federation of the I.W.A. The Congress then proceeded to in- 
vestigate the state of the press of the party. Strasser reported 
about the "Social Democrat" as follows:. 

The paper is just getting along; from 2200 to 2300 copies 
are issued weekly, the resources consisting in $250 to $300, being due 
from agents and others, considered good. The weekly expenses of the 
paper amount to $76.75, namely: editor $18.00? management $6.00; 
composition $32.00; printing $6.00; postage $3.50; paper $10.50; rent 
75 cents. About the "Socialist 51 the same delegate reported: About 
2400 copies are xssued weekly; at least 250 of this number are dis- 
tributed gratis for purposes of propaganda; of regular subscribers 
there are not yet 1800; ha could not give information on the sums 
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outstanding because the agents were pretty careless; the co-opep^ye , 
printing association had not yet received its pay for the last four 
numbers and besides there was due to the Social-political workmgmens 
society of Cincinnati the sum of $110.00; to keep the paper a ip,it *u 
would be *M*«&*y to raise for the months of July, August and Septem- ,, 
ber the sum- of 200 or 250 dollars. The weekly expenses of the .paper v c . y- 
were 85 to* 87 dollars, namely: ; iiin. 

Editor $1 7 - 00 



Manager • ...«...-••*.••••••••*•*• *3 'UU 



Composition 38.00 (to 40) 

Paper ..*■*.'. » '........'■.»•••• • 15.50 i 

Printing 7.25 

• ".'"'• Postage. ........-•- ••-' ...4.00 

Rent 75 

In concluding delegate Strasser recommended to the members 
of the organization to buy shares of the co-operative printing Asso- 
ciation^ in order to enable the latter to give credit to the party. 

The state of the English paper was first discussed. Sorge 
after admonishing to consider the matter carefully and to keep cool, 
stated that it would take at least a year to obtain the number of 
3000 subscribers, that number being necessary for the existence of the 
paper; the necessary subvention during that period would therefore 
amount to about 800 dollars. He proposed to raise that sum by a regu- 
lar tax, the latter commenting on the haste with which the paper had 
been started. Conzett and Strasser expressed the opinion that the 
requisite number of 3000 subscribers might be obtained by next December. 

It was decided, to reduce the width of the paper about 2 
Ems per column and to shorten it correspondingly by 5 lines to the page, 
and to avoid leading.- At least one member of Typographical Union No. 
6 (English speaking) shall be employed for the composition^ the paper, 
and the new name "Labor Standard" shall be used with and after the 
issue of No. 18. Respecting the editor of the paper the ^Congress was 
unanimous in having a new one appointed. Drury of Philadelphia and 
McDonnell of New York were proposed. After a somewhat lengthy dis- 
cission J. P. McDonnell was elected editor, getting 5 votes (Sorge, 
Weydemeyer, Conzett, Braun and Gabriel). McGuire ^teS^a^t and 
Strasser abstained from voting. Dr. h. Douai 8 was appointed assistant- 
editor for all three papers. Recess till 1 o'clock P.M. 
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AFTERNOON MEETING 

Strasser from the Committee on examining the books etc. of the 
North American federation, reported, that as far as the Committee 
could see, every thing was in order, the number of members being nearly 
700, the fund $76.47. Report accepted and discussion on press matters 
continued. It was resolved, that the weekly salary of the chief- 
editors should be from 15 to 20 dollars. 

The Congress then proceeded to the discussion on the state 
of the "Social-Demokrat" ("Arbeiter-Stimme" ) and arrived at the 
following resolutions: 

1. The E.C. is bound to see that the editorial management of 
the "Arbeiterstimme" shall always be in harmony with the declaration 
of the principles of the party, and in accordance with the peculiari- 
ties of this country. 

2. The "Arbeiterstimme" shall be enlarged in a proper way, 
commencing with the first number in October. 

_ After this Conzett reported on the state of the "Vorbote" 
as follows: 

Of the "Vorbbte" there are 4000 copies issued weekly; of 
paying subscribers the paper has 3600. ;A?he weekly expenses are: 

Paper ,, $26.00 

Composition 50.00 

Management. 5.00 

-,.,,. Printing . . . 11.50 

Postage....... 5.50 

Assistant-editor.. . 5.00 • 

Rent . i 2.75 

Sundries ........... . .... 1.00 

Total $106.75 

Against an average weekly income of $108.00 
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The assets of the "Vorbote" are; 

Advertisements $140,00 

Carriers in Chicago # 150 * 00 

Single Subscribers... 70,00 

Promissory note of Weinmeister 

Louisville 100.00 

Agents i, v* ; ; 290.00 

To ta 1 $750.00 

Stock on hand, types and material 
(after deducting the proper per- 
centage for wear and tear). $700.00 

Assets total $1450.00 

Liabilities : 

Notes due about $40 . 00 

Mortgage of C.E. Conzett, etc.. 1430.00 

Liabilities total $1470.00 

The deliberation and discussion about this matter resulted 
in the following resolutions: 

After a thorough investigation of the books the E.G. shall 
give to C. Conzett a promissory note for an amount not exceeding the 
sum of $1430.00. 

For the payment of this note two thirds of the net gains 
made by party- festivities in Chicago and the whole of the gain resul- 
ting from a general New Year's eve-festivity of the year 1876 shall 
be appropriated. 

Stocks and assets to pass into the hands of the party. 

Further: A co-operative printing association like the oner- 
existing in New York shall be formed in Chicago, which shall publish 
the "Vorbote" at cost price, adding the usual percentage for wear and 
tear, and which shall buy the stock for not less than $600.00. (The 
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formation of such an association v/as declared by Conzett to be an 
easy matter.) 

A diminution of the size of the "Vorbote" was also proposed 
and Conzett was empowered to act in this matter with due regard to 
the interests of the party. 

C. Conzett was unanimously elected editor of the "Vorbote," 
and he then declared that under the present circumstances he should 
not accept a higher salary than $18.00 per week. 

T 

On the motion of Strasser it was resolved to employ the late 
editor of the English paper as assistant editor for the numbers 18 and 
19 of the "Labor Standard" 9 and to pay him his usual salary of $12.00 
a week for two weeks more. The new editor to begin work with No. 18. 

It was resolved to levy an extraordinary tax of 10 cents per 
member, and to continue said extraordinary tax every three months till 
all liabiblites of the party will be paid. 

All Sections were invited to hold festivities in honor of 
the union now accomplished, and to devote the proceeds of these 
festivities to aid the press of the party., and to pay the extra- 
ordinary taxes . 

On the motion of Sorge it was resolved to place the agency 
of all foreign publications in the hands of the. party. After having 
come to a proper understanding with the various publishers of the 
labor papers in other countries, a central depot should be established 
A proposition to take at cost-prices the stock on hand of those pri- 
vate parties, who had carried on that business till now, was lost. 

The two Councils of Administration of the party-organs in 
New York were charged with making the necessary preparations for 
opening the central depot on the first day of October in New York. 

It was recommended to the party-authorities to publish 
Labor-pamphlets adapted to the conditions of this country. 

Braun here gave notice to the Congress that his constitu- 
ents at Cincinnati intended to issue a local weekly paper. The sub- 
ject having been discussed it was resolved, that no local paper shall 
be founded without the consent of the E,C. and of the B.S.,. ~ At the 
same time, the members of the party at Cincinnati were earnestly in- 
vited to devote the fundrs in their hands towards aiding the existing 
press of the party. 10 '•?/:;; 

McGuire moved to take from the table No. 11 of the measures 
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and demands; he .introduced it in its present form which was adopted 
by 4 votes against a, and inserted as given below. (Page 15.) 

Sorge now took the floor in the name of his co-delegate 
Weydemeyer. He reminded the Congress? : of the insertion of Sec. 6. 
Art. IV. against the earnest opposition of Weydemeyer and himself; he 
called the attention of the Congress to the fact that the insertion of 
that clause was mainly due to the efforts of the delegate from New 
Haven, a fact which had become more serious and threatening, since the 
seat of the B.So had been transferred to New Haven; he stated again, 
that his own and Weydemeyer instructions were stringent on the matter 
of political action and that the co-operation of the North American 
Federation of the I.W.A. was dependent upon the withdrawal from all 
election movements for some time at least. In conclusion he urgently 
and earnestly entreated the delegates present to consider the subject 
and to rescind their former accion with regard to it. After a lengthy 
and lively discussion this request was refused. Sorge was directed, 
however, to submit on the following day a resolution recommending 
temporary abstention from all election movements. 

Strasser explained how the credentials of the S.D.W.P. were 
transferred to him and the Congress then adjourned till the follow- 
ing day. 



FOURTH DAY, SATURDAY, JULY 22nd . : 

The Congress was opened at 10 o'clock A.M. and Chas. Braun 
was elected Chairman for the day. Sorge submitted resolutions on the 
political movement and the ballot box, which were adopted by a vote 
of 4 (Sorge, Weydemeyer, Conzett and. Strasser) against 3 (Braun, 
Gabriel and McGuire.) 

i L Gabriel then read the minutes of the Congress. Weydemeyer 

remarked that the evidence on the number of members etc. , was missing 
from the Social Political Workingmen 's Society of Cincinnati as well 
as from the.S.D.W.P. of North America, Braun stated that he had sent 
a telegraphic dispatch to.. Cincinnati,, and in return the Telegraph 
Company had informed him, that the address could not be found. As to 
his credentials from -Cincinnati he declared that he obtained them in 
a perfectly legal way and that Strasser then got the credentials from 
the SoDJ.P. because he had the next highest number of votes. Regard- 
ing the S.D.W.P, he would say that their books and lists had been open 
for inspection in this room during the meetings of Congress. 

The minctos were approved with a few slight alterations. 
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The declaration of principles, the constitution, the press-regulations 
and the resolutions of Congress were then read over and passed 
unanimously . 

The end of August was fixed as the time for the meeting of 
the next Congress, and it was left to the E.G. jointly with the B.S.. 
to decide, whether the next Congress should be held in 1877 or in 1878. 

All delegates recognizing the inexpediency of submitting 
again the work of this Congress to a general vote, resolution to this 
effect was submitted by Conzett and passed unanimously . 

A Committee of three (Sorge, Gabriel and McGuire) was 
appointed to revise the entire proceedings of the Congress and to pub- 
lish them in pamphlet form with the declaration of principles, consti- 
tution etc. appended; 3000 copies in German, and 2000 copies in English 
the price to 5 cents per copy. 

The party-authorities were directed to publish regular 
reports of their meetings. 

A condensed report of the Congress proceedings to be sent at 
once to the organs of the party „ 

Sorge made some remarks on an eventual amalgamation of the 
two German papers of the party. The Congress was of the opinion that 
for the present nothing should be done in this matter, but that the 
party-authorities should be watchful. 

The work of the Union Congress was done. 

McGuire arose, dwelt on the difficulties, under which the 
delegates had labored, and expressed the hope, that their work would 
be lasting, and that nothing should perturb their reminiscences. Lyser 
gave the assurance that the paper he writes for would prove faithful to 
the principles, constitution etc. here adopted. Sorge said he felt 
sure that the Internationals would do their full share in putting into 
operation the work of this Congress. 

The Congress then adjourned sine die . 

The delegates are fully aware that their work has no claim 
to perfection, but they are conscious also of having acted to the best 
of their abilities, and of having tried to give some aid and support 
to the working classes in their ever increasing struggle for econo- 
mical freedom. 
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Rise then, ye sons and daughters of labor! Rally round 
its flag, and help us to carry it to the heights of humanity! 
Alter and amend whatever we did wrong or may be, impracticable, but 
join hands with us for the establishment of that fraternal union of 
the disinherited and down-trodden wage laborers, which will relieve us 
from the evils of capitalistic society. 



By order of Congress 



F.A. Sorge 
Albert Gabriel 



. Jm?imi I, 



£•".:■ ■:."■;: JX. 



o ->/i 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES OP THE 

A "- '* WORKINGMEN ' S PARTY OF THE UNITED STATES. 



The emancipation of the working classes must be achieved by 
the working classes themselves independent of all political parties 
of the propertied classes. 

The struggle for the emancipation of the working classes 
means not a struggle for class privileges and monopolies, but for 
equal rights and duties, and the abolition of all class rule. 

The economical subjection of the man of labor to the monopo- 
lizer of the means of labor, the sources of life, lies at the bottom 
of servitude in all its forms, of all social misery, mental degrada- 
tion, and political dependence. 

The economical emancipation of the working classes is there- 
fore the great end, to which every political movement ought to be 
subordinate as a means 

All efforts aiming at that great end have hitherto failed 
from the want of solidarity between the manifold divisions of labor in 
each country, and from the absence of concerted action between the 
workingmen of all countries. 

The emancipation of labor is neither a local nor a national, 
but a social problem embracing all countries in which modern society 
exists, and depending for its solution upon the practical and theoret- 
ical concurrence and co-operation of the most advanced countries. 

For these reasons, the Workingmen ! s Party of the United 
States has been founded. 

It enters into proper relations and connection with the 
workingmen of other countries. 

Political liberty without economical independence being but 
an empty phrase, we shall in the first place direct our efforts to 
the economical question. 

We repudiate entire connection with all political parties of 
the propertied classes without regard to their name. 

We demand that all the means of labor (land, machinery, 
railroads, telegraphs, canals, etc.) become the common property of the 
whole people, for the purpose of abolishing the wages system, and 
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substituting in its place co-operative production with a just distrib- 
ution of its rewards. 

The political action of the Party is confined generally to 
obtaining legislative a^cts in the interests of the working .class proper. 
It will not enter into a political campaign before being strong enough 
to exercise a perceptible influence; and then in the first place locally 
in the towns or cities, when demands of a purely local character may be 
presented, providing they are not in conflict with the platform and 
principles of the Party. 

We work for the organization of trades unions upon a national 
and international basis to ameliorate the ; condition of the w.;rfcing^> 
people and to seek to spread therein the above -principles. ... 1J.< ; , :Hv 

The Workingmen's Party of the United States proposes to in- v? 
troduce the following measures, as a means to improve the condition of 
the working classes: 

&3 X 1# Ei 9ht hours, for the present as a normal working day/ ahd ^ 
legal punishment of all vioiators.. 

2. Sanitary inspection of all conditions of labor, means of 
subsistence and dwellings included. 

3. Establishment of bureaus of labor statistics in all States 
as well as by the National Government; the officers of these bureaus 

to be taken from, th^ ranks of the labor organizations and elected by ' 
them. 

4. Prohibition of the use of prison labor by private employers. 

- 5. Prohibitory laws against the employment of children under 
14 years of age in industrial establishment. j r 

6. Gratuitous instruction in all educational institutions. 

^•/Strict laws making employers liable for all accidents to - 
the injury of tl^eir employees * , 

8. Gratuitous administration of justice in all courts of law. 
9. Abolition of all conspiracy laws. . 7 ; ; -, ;, ..:: 

10. Railroads, telegraphs, and all means of transportation ' to 
pass into the hands of and to be operated by the Government c; 

11. All industrial enterprises to be placed under the control 
of the Government as fast as practicable and operated by free co-opera- 
tive trade unions for the good of the whole people. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE 

WORKINGMEN'S PARTY OF THE UNITED STATES 

The affairs of the party shall be conducted by three bodies 
The Congress the Executive Committee and Board of Supervision , 






ARTICLE I. 



THE CONGRESS 



1. At least every two years a Congress shall be held, com- 
posed of the delegates from the different Sections that have been 
connected with the party at least two months previously and complied 
with all their duties. Sections of less than 100 members shall be 
entitled to one delegate, from 100 to 200 to two delegates and to one 
more delegate for every additional one hundred. 

(See also II. 4 d, and IIIo4j .:S 

2. No suspended Section shall be admitted to a seat before 
the Congress has examined and passed judgement on its case. It shall, 
however, be the duty of every Congress to put such cases on the order 
of business and dispose of them immediately after the election of its 
officers . 

3. The Congress defines and establishes the political posi- 
tion of the party, decides finally all differences within" the party, 
appoints time and place of the next Congress and designates the seat 
of the Executive Committee and of the Board of Supervision. 

,,4. The entire expenses of the Congress as well as the mileage 
and salary of the delegates shall be paid by the party and provided 
for by a special tax to be levied six weeks before the Congress meets. 
Befdire theyear 1880 however, no mileage will be paid beyond the 36th 
degree of northern latitude, nor beyond the 95th degree of western 
longitude (Greenwich . ) , 

( 3. All propositions and motions to be considered* and acted 
upon by" the.- Congress shall be communicated to all Sections at least 
6 weeks previously* (See also II. 3 f, III. 4, Iv. 7, VI. 6, and 
press regulation No, 19.) 



II. THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTE E, 

1. The Executive Committee shall consist of seven members 
and shall appoint from its own midst one corresponding secretary, one 
recording secretary, one financial secretary and one treasurer. 
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a. The E.C. shall be elected by the Sections of the place desig- 
nated as its seat and vacancies shall be filled in the same way. 

2. The E.C. shall hold office from one Congress to the 
ensuing one. 

3. The duties of the E.C. shall be: ;, : 

; : a. To Execute all resolutions of Congress and to see that they are 
strictly observed by all Sections and members; 

. b. To organize and centralize the propaganda. * .1 

c. To represent the organization at home and abroad; 

d. To entertain and open relations with the workingmen's parties 
of other countries. . 

e. To make a quarterly report to the Sections concerning the 
state of the organization and its financial position; 

f. To make all necessary preparations for the Congress as well 
as a detailed report to the same on all party-matters,, 

4. Rights and powers of the E.C. 

a. The E.C. with the concurrence of the Board of Supervision may 
refuse to admit to the organization individuals and Sections as well 
as suspend members and sections till the next Congress for injuring 
the party interests. 

b. In case of urgency the E.C. may make suitable propositions, 
which propositions shall become binding if approved of by a majority 
of the members of the Party within two months. 

c. The E.C. has the right to establish rules and regulations for 
the policy to be observed by the party-papers, to watch their course 
and in cases of vacancy to appoint editors pro tempore. 

d.. The E.C. may send, the corresponding secretary as delegate to 
the Congress. The delegate will have no vote and shall be prdhibxted 
from accepting any other credentials. 

5. The salary of the party officers is fixed by the E.G. 
with the coqqurrence of the Board of Supervision. (See also IV. 6, 
V. 2, VI. 4, VII. 2, VII. 13 and the press regulations No. 3, 4/ 5, 
8, 11, 13 and 17.) 
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6* The corresponding secretary shall copy all documents and 
writings issued by the E.G., place on file all communications received, 
and keep a correct record thereof, He shall receive a proper salary. 

7. The financial secretary shall keep and make out the lists 
of sections and members, receive and record all monies and hand them 
over to the treasurer, taking his vouchers therefore. 

8. The treasurer shall receive all monies from the financial 
secretary, pay bills and honor all orders of the E.C. after they are . i .. 
countersigned by the corresponding secretary and one more member of 
the E.G., make a correct report on the state of the treasury to the 
E.C in every meeting and to the whole organization every three months, 
and give security to an amount fixed by the E.G. 

SI The reports of the treasurer must be examined in a 
regular meeting of the E.G. and endorsed by the same • dr 



III. THE BOARD OF SUPERVISION , 

1. Tho B.S. (Board of Supervision) shall consist of five 
members to hold office and to be elected in the same way as the E.C. 

(See II. 2 and II. 1. a.) 

2. The duties of the B.S. shall be: 

a. To watch over the action of the E.C, and that of the whole 
party, to superintend the administration and the editorial management,, 
of the organs of the party, and to interfere in case of need. 

b.^To adjust all differences occurring in the party within four 
weeks after receiving the necessary evidence, subject to the final ;Lii .. 
decision of Congress. (See I . 3 „ ) " 

c. To "make a detailed report on its actions to the Congress. 

3. In case of urgency the B.S, may suspend officers and 
editors till the meeting of the next Congress, such suspension to be 
submitted at once to a general vote, the result of which shall be 

made known within four weeks thereafter, (See also II. 4. a, and II* 3) 

4. The BoS. is entitled to send one delegate to the Congress 
under the same conditions as the E»C. (See II. 4. d.) 

(See also V. 2, VI. 4, and press regulations 3 . , 7 . , 16„ and 17. ) ; .; 
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IV. SECTIONS . 

1„ Ten (10) persons speaking the same language and being 
wage-laborers shall be entitled to form a Section, provided they acknow- 
ledge the principles, statutes, and Congress resolutions, and belong 
to no political party of the propertied classes. They shall demand 
admission from the E.C. by transmitting the dues for the current month, 
and their list of members, the latter to contain the names, residences 1 
and trade of the members, and to show their condition as wage*-* laborers-; „ 

2. At least three-fourth of the members of a Section must be 
wage-laborers. ..(See VII, 12 J 

3. There shall be no more than one Section of the same lan- 
guage in one place, which may meet in different parts of the town or 
city.JEpi: the purposes of an active propaganda. Business meetings shall 
be h^ Id : once a month. 

4. Every Section is responsible for the integrity of its 

members . 

: ( %7 5. Every Section is required: 

a„ To make a monthly report to the E.C. concerning its activity, 
membership and financial situation. 

b. To entertain friendly relations with the Trades Onions and to 
promote their formation. 



?r C,, To hold regular meetings at least once 'every two w^eks . 



d. To direct its efforts exclusively to the organization, enlight- 
enment and emancipation of the working classes. 

6. No Section shall take part in a political movement without 
the. consent of the E.C. ■ 

. ^ 7. ,£ive Sections of different localities shall be entitled _ 
to call for the meeting of an extra ordinary Congress, such Congress **:" 
to be convened if a majority of the Sections decides in its favor. 



V. DUES AND CONTRIBUTIONS . *' ' 

. .X.,, JV monthly dues "cff "five (5) cents for each member shctll be 

transift4tt^r;AP t^ E^C* to meet the expense of propaganda and aii^in- 
istration. ■-.^,f..'.-: *r.nc 
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2. In case of need and with the consent of the B,S., the 
E.G. is empowered to levy an extraordinary tax* 

(See also I. 4., VII. 10., and VII. 11.) 



VI. GENERAL REGULATIONS . 

1. All Officers, Committees, Boards, etc., shall be chosen 
by a majority vote. 

2. No member of the organization shall hold more than one 
office at the same time. 

'■3. All Officers, Authorities, Committees, Boards, etc. of 
the Organization may be dismissed or removed at any time by a general 
vote of their constituencies and such general vote shall be taken with- 
in one month from the date of the motion to that effect, provided, 
however, that said motion be supported by not less than one-third of 
the respective constituents. 

4. Expulsion from one Section shall be valid for the whole 
Organization if approved of by the E„C* and by the B.S. 

5. All members of the organization, by the adoption of this 
constitution, take upon themselves the duty to assist each other 
morally ^nd materially in case of need. 

6. The Congress alone has the right of amending, altering or 
adding to this constitution, subject to a general vote of all Sections, 
the result of which shall be communicated to the E.G. within four weeks 



VII. LOCAL STATUTE S. 

1. Every section shall choose from its ranks one organizer, 
one recording secretary, one corresponding secretary, one financial 
secretary, one treasurer and two members of an auditing committee. 

2. All these officers, rv: all be el-^ctod for six months and the 
E.G. shall take timely measures to make the elections of newly formed 
sections correspond with the general elections of the whole party. 

3. The organizer conducts the local propaganda and is re- 
sponsible to the section. The organizers of; the various sections of 
one locality shall be in constant communication with each other in 
order to secure concerted action. 
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4. The secretary- is charged with the minutes and the corres- 
pondence . • .; L ,.. ft 3 8JU " 

5. The financial secretary shall keep and make out the list 
of members, sign the cards of membership, collect the dues, hand them 
over to the treasurer and correctly enter them. :? ji 

6. The treasurer shall receive all monies from the financial 
secretary and hold them subject to the order of the section, b ,: 2$q& 

7. The auditing committee shall superintend all books and 
the general management of affairs, and audit all bills. 

8. All officers shall make monthly report^ to the section, 

9. A Chairman is elected in every meeting for maintaining the 
usual parliamentary order. 

10. , The monthly dues of each member shall be not less than 
ten (10) cents, five cents of which shall be p£id to the E.G. 

(See V, and I. 4.) 

11. Members being in arrears for three consecutive months, i< 
shall be suspended . until fulfilling their duties, always excepted .: -^ 
those who are sick or out of work. r.r 

12. Persons not belonging to the wages cl^ss can only be 
admitted in a regular business meeting by a two-third vote, 

(See DV1 and 2.) 

13. The result of every election within the section must be 

at once communicated to the E.C.. \ .: p*.-*^: 



REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE PRESS OF THE PARTY , i, 

1. The " Labor Standard " and the " Arbeiter-Stimme " of New 
York, an4 the "Vorbote" of Chicago are recognized as organs and 
property of the party. j n 

2 j The press (i.e. the organs) shall represent the interests 
of labbr, awaken and arouse the class-feeling amongst the workingmen, 
promote their organization as well as the trade-union movement and 
spread economical knowledge among them. MS. 
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^3. The editorial management of every one of the above papers 
is entrusted to an editor, appointed either by Congress or by the E.G. 
and B.S. jointly, — said editor to receive an appropriate salary . 

4. Whenever needed, assistant-editors will be appointed by 
the E.G. with the advice and consent of the chief editor 

i 5 e The chief-editor is responsible for the contents of the 
paper and shall be guided in matters of principle by the declaration 
of principles of the party; in technical and formal matters by the 
regulations of the E.C. (See Constitution II, 4„ c.) 

6. Whenever refusing to insert a communication from a member 
of the organization, the editor shall make it known to the writer 
therof directly or by an editorial notice, when appeal may be made 

to the E .C. 

7. The editor shall observe strict neutrality towards all 
differences arising within the party, till the B.S. and the Congress 
have given their decision. ,^ 

8. For every one of the above three papers there shall be 
elected at their respective place of publication a Council of Adminis- 
tration of five (5) members who jointly with the E.C. shall appoint 
and remove the business manager and his assistants. 

9. The C.A. (Council of Administration) shall be chosen for 
one year in the first week of August of every year. 

10. The C.A, shall establish rules for the business management, 
superintend the same, investigate all complaints concerning the busi- 
ness management, redress all grievances -if found good, pay their weekly 
salaries to the editors and managers and make a full report of the 
state of the paper every three months to all sections by a circular. 

11. The manager is bound to mail punctually and address 
correctly the papers; he shall receive all monies, book them and hand 
them over to the treasurer of the C.A., and he shall keep the office 
of the paper in good order. His salary will be 'determined by the -- 
Congress or by the E.C. 



12. The receipts of all monies from without shall be published 
in the paper. 



13. The treasurer of the C.A . and the managdt shall give 
security to the C.A. to an amount fixed by the E.C. 



14. All sums over and above the amount of the security shall 
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be deposited in 9 bank by the C. A. .. r , 

15. The chief-editor's salary shall be between 15 and 20 
dollars per week. . 

16. All complaints against the business management shall in 
the first place be referred to the C.A., in the second place to the B.S 

u 17. All complaints against the editorial management shall in 

the first place be put before the E.G., in, the second place before 
the B.S. 

■ ■ ».. •' 

18. The sections are responsible for the financial liabilities 
of newspaper-agents nominated by them. 

19. The Congress alone can alter, amend or add to these' 
regulations. 



THE BALLOT BOX . 

Considering. That the economical emancipation of the working-classes 
is ttie great end, to which every political movement ought to be sub- 
ordinate as, a means ; 

Considering, That the Workingnon's Party of the United States in the 
firs,t..place directs its efforts to the economical struggle; 

Considering, That only in the economical arena the combatants for the 
Workingmen's Party can be trained and disciplined;" ,.,......, 

Considering, That in this country, the ballot box has long ago ceased, - 
to recprd the popular will, and only serves to falsify t^e sa^me in the 
hands of professional politicians; ":, 

Considering, That the organization of the working people,, is not yet 
far enough developed to overthrow at once this state of corruption; 

Considering, That this middle class Republic has produced an enormous 
amount of small reformers and quacks, the intruding of whom into the 
Workingmen's Party will only be facilitated by a political movement, and 

Considering, That the corruption and mis-application of the ballot box 
as well as the silly reform Movement flourish most in the years of 
presidential elections, at such times greatly endangering the organiza- 
tion of workingmen; 
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For these reasons the Union Congress meeting at Philadelphia this 
22d day of July 1876, Resolved , 

The sections of this party as well as all workingmen in general are 
earnestly invited to abstain from all political movements for the 
present and to turn their back on the ballot box. 

The Workingmen will therewith save themselves bitter disappointments, 
and their time and efforts will be directed far better towards the 
organization of the workingmen, which organization is frequently 
destroyed and always injured by a hasty political movement. 

Let us bide our time I It will come" 



WOMEN'S RIGHTS , 

The Union Congress of the Workingr.en ! s Party of the United 
States declares: 

The emancipation of Labor is a social problem, a problem 
concerning the whole human race and embracing both sexes » The emanci- 
pation of women will be accomplished with the emancipation of men , and 
the so-called womens rights question will be, solved with the labor 
question. All evils and wrongs of the present society can be abolished 
only when economical freedom is conquered for nen as well as for women. 

It is the duty therefore of the wives and daughters of the 
workingmen to organized themselves and take their places within the 
ranks, of struggling labor , To aid and support them in this work is 
the : duty of the men . By uniting their efforts they will succeed in 
breaking the economical fetters, and a new and free race of men and 
women will rise recognizing each other as peers. 

.We acknowledge the perfect equality of rights of both sexes 
and in the Workingmen's Party of the United States this equality of 
rights is a principle and is strictly observed. 
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NO GENERAL VOTE ON THE WORK OF THE UNION CONGRESS . 

Considering , That by ordering a general vote on the labors of this 
Congress the Union so much needed and desired would be retarded; 



Considering furthermore , That by a general vote these -labors might 
be left unsettled and even a, new Congress might be made necessary,; 

For these- reasons the Union Congress assembled at Philadelphia this 
22d4ay of July 1876, Resolved, v 

The general vote on the decisions and resolutions of this Congress; 
is dispensed with and they will be in force and valid for all Working- 
men's groups here represented on and after the date of their publication 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Philip Van Patten 11 / corresponding Secretary, 103^ N. Wells Street, 
Chicago, 111. 4 

BOARD OF SUPERVISION 

■■i I . i i i r .ii USmmm m i i I 

New Haven, Conn. ,; 

ORGANS OF THE PARTY 

Labor Standard , published weekly at 154 Eldridge Street, New York,; 
at 60 Gts. per quarter; $2.00 per year. 

In the German language: 

The Arbei ters timme , published weekly at 154 Eldridge Street, New York; 
65 Gts.nPer quarter. 

The r Vorbote , published weekly at 124 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, 111., 
65 Cts. per quarter. 
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NOTES TO PROCEEDINGS 



It Adolph Strasser (1844 - 1910) was born in Austria-Hungary and emi- 
grated to the United States around 1871. H§^ : ;became ^:icjlga^-maker 
and helped organize New York cigarmakers excluded frorri -membership 
in the Cigarmakers* International Union of America, and with 
^Samuel Gompers played a leading role in the United Cigarmakers, and 
was elected international president of the Cigarmakers V Interna- 
tional Union of America in 1877. Strasser helped organize the 
Social-Democratic Workingmen ' s Party of North America^ He was 
one of the men who founded the American Federation of Labor in 1881. 

2. Conrad Conzett, a trade unionist of Chicago, opposed Lassallean 
emphasis on political action and sought to achieve the organization 
of workers on an economic basis. In April, 1874, the Lassallean 
editor of Vorbote, Karl Klinge,was retired, and Conzett, a member 
of the International, was elected in his place. He was a printer 
by trade, and had migrated to the United States from Germany 

in 1859. 

3. Priedrich Adolph Sorge (1828-1905), , the most authoritative spolces- 
^man- for Marx in the United States after the Civil War, was born in 

Saxony, Germany, and was imprisoned for a short period; for partici- 
pating in revolutionary activities in 1848. He moved to Geneva 
where he taught music, and emigrated to the United States in 1852 
supporting himself as a musician and music teacher in New York 
City. He joined the Communist Club of New York in 1858 and played 
a role in mobilizing support of German-Americans for the anti- 
slavery wing of the Republican Party. Sorge was a le;ader of:-: the, 
"Social Party" of New York formed by former members of the Communist 
Club in 1863, which is * '..sometimes incorredtly credited with being 
the first Marxist party in the United Statesbut which never func- 
tioned as a party. It lasted only a few months and became Section 
1 of the First International in New York, ^orge attended the 
Hague Convention of the IWA in 18^2 and became general secretary 
of the International after its headquarters were moved to New York. 
He lived in Eoboken, New Jersey, and died in that city, October 
26, 190S. Serge wrote a series of articles on the history of the 
labor movement in the United States which were published in Neue 
Zeit of Berlin in the I890 £ c„ . : 

4. Otto Weydemeyer, son of Joseph Weydemeyer, pioneer American Marxist, 
was active in the movement in St. Louis but then moved to Pitts- 
burgh where he agitated among workers in heavy industry. He 
translated "Extracts from the 'Capital 1 of Karl Marx," first pub- 
lished in the La bor Standard between December 30, 1877 and March 
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10, 1878 and later issued as a pamphlet. Through the pamphlet, 
Weydemeyer Offered Americans a useful introduction to the basic 
ideas set forth in Volume I of Capital . 

5/ Peter J. MftGuire (1852 - 1906),. born in New York City, became an 
apprentice wood joiner and a member of the International Working- 
men's Association. Influenced by German -American Socialists, he 
joined the Lassallean movement. He organized the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners after breaking with Lassalleanism and 
supported the principles of pure-and-simple trade unionism. He 
drafted the call for the convention that set up the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in which he was an active figure. He 3 is known as 
.the father of Labor Day, but this is contested by those who favor 

Ii.;*uilM4ttb^w MacGuire, a member of the Socialist Labor_Pa£fcy and trade 
unionist of New Jersey. v :,; 

6. Gustav Lyster, editor of Sozial Demokrat of New York and later of 
Vorbote of Chicago, was a Lassallean and a member of the executive 
board of the Social Democratic Workingmen's Party of North America 
He was removed from his position because of his hostility to trade 
unions, and was expelled because of his attack on trade jytrtionism 

r in the Milwaukee Socialist of which he became editor, r : : 

7. J. P. McDonnell (1840 - 1906), born in Ireland and active in the 
Fenian movement for which he was often arrested and imprisoned, . 

■became a Marxist in 1869, and was. an Irish delegate to the Hague 
Congress of the International in 1872. After the Congress, he 
emigrated to the United States, settling in New York City, and 
became active in the United Workers of America. He was appointed 
editor of the Labor Standard , official English-language organ of 
the Workingmen's Party of the United States, and remained editor 
of the paper even after he broke with the Socialist Labor Party 
over its Lassallean emphasis on political action alone. He moved 
the paper, of which he assumed control, to Fall River, Massachu- 
setts and then to Paterson, New Jersey, where he lived until his 
death and where he was active in labor activities. He organized 
the New Jersey Federation of Trades and Labor Union in 1883 and 
was its chairman for fifteen years. / ~,. .,-, T 

8. Dr. Adolphe Douai (1819 - 1888), was a German-American abolition- 
ist, educator and socialist. He had been active in the Revolution 
of 1848 in German, taught in Russian, and then emigrated to Texas 
in the United States where he established an anti-slavery paper, 
the San Antonio Zeituncr . Driven out because of his anti-slavery 
views, he came to New York, helped launch the kindergarten move- 
ment in the United States, worked with Friedrich A. Sorge and 
Joseph Weydemeyer in pushing anti-slavery issues in the ranks of 
the Republican Party. Douai edited Die Arbeiter Union in New 
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York City until 1870. He helped popularise Marx's Capital , and 
was co-editor of the S.L.P, paper, New Yorker Vo Iks zei tuner , from 
1878 to 1888. 






9. On August 12, 1876, The Socialist was renamed the Labor Standard 
and identified as the official organ and property of the Working- 
men's Party of the United States. The weekly identified its new 
editor as J. P. McDonnell while Adolph Strasser remained as 
Treasurer. 

As editor of the Labor Standard , McDonnell invited Marx to con- 
, tribute to the paper. (McDonnell to Engels, August 11, 1876 and 
McDonnell to Marx, December 7, 1876, both in Karl Marx, Chronik 
seines Lebens in Einzeldaten- Zassamengestelt vom Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institut [Moscow, 1934], pp. 337, 359.) While Marx did not con- 
tribute to the Labor Standard , Engels sent a series of articles 
under the title, "The Workingmen of Europe in 1877. " They were 
published in the Labor Standard of March 3, 10, 17, 24, and 31, 
1878, 

10. The Emancipator , a weekly, became the official journal of the 
Cincinnati section of the Workingmen 1 s Party of the United States. 
Copies are available in the Cincinnati Historical Society. 

11. Philip Van Patten, native American middle class reformer who 
joined the Socialist movement, became the National Secretary of the 
Socialist Labor Party as well as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Workingmen 's Party / secretary of the Central Labor Union of 

New York and an active force in the Knights of Labor. 
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NOTE ; ; 

In very recent research in the Labadie Collection at the Univ. 
of Michigan, I found a copy, in German, of a printed version 
of Jzhe Proceedings of this Congress . The statement made in my 
introduction should be amended to read that this has never 
before been published in English. - — P.S. Foner. 
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